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The Nail on the Head 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, in her admirable article on "Teachers of Latin," pub- 
lished in this month's issue of the Journal, has gathered up and 
expressed in telling fashion some things about the teaching of 
Latin which, while they have all been said before, cannot be said 
too often and have rarely been said as well. We earnestly recom- 
mend to all teachers of Latin, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, that they read this article at least twice and then 
check up with it their own classical teaching creed and practice. 

That the Latin teacher's knowledge of Latin should be exact, 
rich and varied; that he should have a wide knowledge and deep 
conviction of the value of Latin, and that he should himself be 
an enthusiastic admirer of both language, literature and history 
of the Roman people, and make this admiration contagious — 
on these points we shall all agree. And yet, alas ! what proportion 
of our ten thousand Latin teachers would measure up to the full 
stature of this ideal? 

But the paragraph which should be printed in red and dinned 
continually into all our ears relates not so much to the teacher's 
knowledge of Latin and his ability to teach it from the point of 
view of merely knowing it and believing in its value, but to that 
heaven sent sixth sense, which after all is just plain common sense, 
which will enable him to gage the intellectual digestive capacity 
of Johnny and Mary who on the first day of school greet him 
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with shining faces in the first year Latin class. Poor Johnny 
and Mary! How many thousands of you have started out on 
the Latin course, perfectly able and willing to learn, with no 
grouch against Latin, only to drop the subject at the end of 
one, two, three or four years, discouraged and disgusted, hope- 
lessly soured on Latin? Why? Let Mrs. Dorsey answer: 

Our second point takes up the teacher of Latin in relation to 
his pupils. Here he needs above all other things to appreciate 
the difficulties of this language study. Seriously the acquisition 
of Latin is no holiday task; it involves downright effort, unyield- 
ing perseverance, and intelligent comprehension of every step of 
the process. This is the very reason why the study is so tremen- 
dously worth while. To sense the student's difficulty, to antici- 
pate trouble, to explain differences between the Latin and the 
vernacular skillfully and interestingly and in a way to challenge 
recognition of the contrast, these things are important if the teach- 
ing is to be successful. If one were asked what weakness is most 
often evident in the teaching of Latin, to the hopeless loss of time 
and interest and the consequent undoing of the pupil, it is giving 
students credit for knowledge which they do not possess, taking things 
for granted as known which are not at all comprehended. The language 
is so totally different from English that the poor, bewildered beginner 
sees neither rhyme nor reason in any of it. Every little step needs to 
be explained through its English equivalent or contrast. Failure to 
do this is fatal. 



